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THE DOCUMENTARY FILM: 


PROSPECT and RETROSPECT 


The progress of the film of fact, its esthetic value 
and its usefulness to society have been signalled 
before-on more than one occasion by the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library. The present series 
of programs has been assembled and is exhibited 
to mark the end of an important phase — the 
wartime phase — of its development. It includes 
many of the most meaningful and the best of 
motion pictures made during the last years. Their 
total sum is a vast, impressive panorama of 
contemporary history. 

Now nearing the end of its first quarter-century 
of existence, the documentary film has had a 
turbulent existence, full of set-backs, punctuated 
by bold if hardly extravagant claims, and marked 
throughout by the devotion and missionary spirit 
of its chief exponents. Finally, during the war 
years, it earned full recognition and demon- 
strated its usefulness to a degree hitherto un- 
dreamed. A Nazi general declared, early in the 
conflict, that the side with the best cameras, 
rather than the side with the best armaments, 
would win. His opponents proved him a better 
prophet than he realized: it is established that an 
extensive use of films helped conspicuously to 
train our fighting men in a third of the time 
previously required. 

The training films so employed were of two 
distinct varieties. Straight instructional or ‘‘nuts 
and bolts"’ films taught the men what to do and 
how to do it. More complex ‘‘attitude building” 
pictures guided their behavior and thinking, ex- 
tended their knowledge alike of the causes of the 
conflict and of its progress everywhere. Since 
such technical examples as Tri-Metrogon Mapping, 
or Booby Traps, Installation and Employment 
would be somewhat abstruse for most Museum 
audiences, only the second type is widely repre- 


2 


sented in this series. It is easy to imagine what 
results the proven effectiveness of the first type 
may have on the use of films in education at all 
age levels in the future. 

It was not the armed services alone who were 
exposed extensively to non-fiction films during 
the war years. Tens of thousands of war workers, 
more tens of thousands of other civilians in the 
United States alone have regularly been seeing 
American, Canadian and English pictures of this 
type. Thus one half of a fighting world was 
vividly shown what the other half was doing: 
thus the crying needs and the historic events 
of the moment were effectively made clear to 
millions. Pearl Harbor, El Alamein, Remagen and 
lwo Jima became as concrete and immediate as 
the drugstore counter: the significance of a B29 
or a victory garden, blood transfusions and the 
U. N. O. were rammed home to the individual 
consciousness. 

Meanwhile the American scene and way of 
life, the American contribution (hitherto and, but 
for this medium, even now so little understood 
abroad) were being made evident through other 
films sent out to audiences all over the globe. 
For the first time the native motion picture was 
fully functioning as a means whereby the average 
citizen could be kept aware of the social, political 
and global complexities of the world he inhabits. 
Now at last it was taking its place as the greatest 
potential force in adult education which our 
mechanical age has produced. That peacetime 
will no more see the abandonment of this instru- 
ment than it will of the aeroplane we may safely 
hazard. 

Widely disseminated as documentary films 
have been, only a fraction of them were shown 
in movie theatres and then often but briefly. 
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“, .. striking photographic records of aerial engagements." 


There remains therefore a vast segment of the 
public that has heard these films spoken about 
without being able to see them, and others who 
wished unavailingly for a chance to see for a 
second time pictures like Desert Victory or The 
True Glory. For all such, as well as film prac- 
titioners and film students, this series is particu- 
larly intended: it includes much that has pre- 
viously been seen only by the fighting men or shown 
only abroad. It also comprises very many types 
of films, for there is not one style of documentary 
but scores of styles, as many, in fact, as there 
are practitioners of the art. The very extensive- 
ness and variety of the collection invites com- 
parisons, criticism and judgment. There are ques- 








tions which it should provoke: what are the fun- 
damental differences, for example, between re- 
enactments of fact as contrived inside or outside 
of a studio, and between either of these and 
‘“‘pure’’ documentary? Might dramatic perform- 
ance, and direction, not learn a great deal by 
studying the gestures, expressions and tone of 
voice of the non-actors seen here, since art alone 
could hardly invent the pitiful, sidelong walk 
of the frightened child in San Pietro or the ring 
of that “rabbit with pearl-handled revolvers” 
phrase in The True Glory? 

Who made these films? A large anonymity 
usually blankets the renown of all who worked 
on production for the Army, the Navy, the OWI 
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Overseas Branch and other government depart- 
ments. It was usually only an accident that re- 
vealed, for instance, that we owe The Battle of 
Russia largely to Anatole Litvak, that William 
Saroyan wrote the script for the Back Home 
sequence in Army-Navy Screen Magazine No. 10. 
Where it was possible to obtain the information, 
credits have been given in these program notes, 
but who made the splendid Fury in the Pacific? 
Those cameramen of the allied fighting services 
to whose valor and skill we owe the picture, and 
so much else here, remain among the unnamed 
masters of the art. 

That mastery has been achieved in all the 
elements of this complex medium no one who 
follows the series will question. The film of fact, 
as far removed from the amateur film as it is 
from slapstick comedy, no longer needs apology. 
Script-writing, camerawork, editing, writing of 
narration and composition of music have all been 





Sweeney Steps Out. 
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wrought and brought to a high pitch of expres- 
siveness. Here are new skills and an entirely new 
extension of the art of the motion picture. The 
highly mobile hand-camera has given documen- 
tary photographers a directness of approach, a 
freedom to interpret the material which is rarely 
found in studios. Modern composers — many of 
the most gifted of them have written for docu- 
mentary films — have tried ingenious ways to 
make music not a mere accompaniment and stop- 
gap but an integral part of film composition. 
Writers have devised commentary of a dozen 
kinds, according to the particular need, from 
lyrical or rhetorical sonorities to brief and re- 
freshing colloquialisms. Above all; these films 
have had something important to say and have 
found compelling ways to communicate it eco- 
nomically by a blend of sharp image with mean- 
ingful sound. 


There is much grace and beauty as well as truth 
here, romantic squalor and the dignity of neigh- 
borliness, majestic artifacts and the terrible face 
of death. A sunflower and a child, a leper playing 
the harmonica, patient Chinese breaking stones 
for an airfield, the hysterical German crowds of 
1941 and the sullen faces of their prisoners later, 
the volcanic fury of a Pacific landing, a New 
England landscape and a breathless aerial glimpse 
of the Himalayas all contribute to a design 
through which the living face of the world can 
be distinguished. To enlarge the world of ex- 
perience for the individual was the proper func- 
tion of the film, so the pioneers and commenta- 
tors of the art believed fifty years ago: this 
function is fulfilled now that — just as literature 
includes much besides fiction — the motion picture 
at last conspicuously includes the film of fact. 


A problem which exercises the documentary 
film makers today is: who will continue the job 
of producing films like these in the future? That 
they are direly needed to help the man in the 
street grasp the complexities of the world in which 
he votes, extend his horizons, supplement his 
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Recording folk-music in the field; a scene from the OWI film, “The Library of Congress.” 


education, very few people can now doubt. Will 
gdévernment (which, under stress of depression 
and war, proved itself so excellent a sponsor of 
these films) continue the work? Do legislators 
grasp the uses and value of the medium? Or 
should we look, rather, to industry with its new 
grasp of social obligations, or labor, with its 
appetite for knowledge? Is Hollywood to be 
reckoned with here? The air hums with rumors 
and promises: a group of publishers, the N. Y. 
Zoological Society, several museums, the Stock 
Market, one of the largest of industrial concerns, 


are all said to have ambitious plans for pro- 
duction in the field. There is also the realm of 
television, to whose uses films of this kind seem 
peculiarly adapted. To the future sponsors of 
documentary films, whoever and how many they 
may be, these programs are specially commended. 
They amply demonstrate the skill and expressive- 
ness already acquired, they sample the work of 
the best practitioners in the field, they inescap- 
ably give rise to hopes and dreams for tomorrow. 


Iris Barry 
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Nanook of the North. 


A few films are missing from this series which 
should rightly have been included: such, for ex- 
ample, as John Grierson’'s first picture Drifters 
(the negative has been mislaid somewhere in 
England), The Wave, produced by Paul Strand 
for the Mexican government in 1934 (this nega- 
tive was sent lo France before the war and has 
not yet been recovered), and the Army’s striking 
indoctrination picture, Your Job in Germany, 
shown to troops in the European theatre but no 
longer obtainable. Of much interest and immense 
potentialities, the March of Time's Basic English 
series, directed by Len Lye, hardly seemed suited 
to an English-speaking audience. A couple of 
subjects turned up too late for inclusion, Willard 
Van Dyke’s Northwest U. S. A. and the 14th Army 
Air Force's China Crisis among them. 

While the difficulties met in assembling the 


programs were considerable, the Film Library 
was fortunate indeed in gaining permission to 
include material not previously exhibited outside 
the armed services, such as the AAF’s Resisting 
Enemy Interrogation, as thrilling as a Hitchcock 
melodrama, Our Navy After the War, made for 
the General Staff, or the combat indoctrination 
picture, Baptism of Fire. Thanks are due especially 
to Brigadier-General E. L. Munson Jr., Lieut.- 
Commander Philo Higley and. Mr. Irving Lerner 
for the invaluable help they gave in obtaining a 
number of the pictures from the Signal Corps, 
the Navy and OWI Overseas Branch respectively. 
N. Y. University Film Library generously lent Val- 
ley Town, Miss Rosamund Kosoff the four issues 
of the National Film Board of Canada's World 
in Action series, Mr. Roy Disney that diverting 
cartoon Chicken Little, while Mr. Tom Brandon 
graciously made possible the acquisition of The 
Spanish Earth and The Four Hundred Million, 
and Mr. Joseph Burstyn that of Crisis. 

Acknowledgments are in order, above all, to 
the Rockefeller Foundation for enabling the Cura- 
tor of the Film Library to undertake a prolonged 
study of the wartime documentary film last year. 
It was this survey, and the opportunities it afforded 
to review great numbers of films of all kinds, 
which inspired the assembly and exhibition of 
the series as a whole. [Ed.] 





Disney's ‘The Grain That Built a Hemisphere.” 
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PROGRAMS: 


DAILY 3 AND 5:30 P. M.; SUNDAYS & HOLIDAYS 1:30, 3:30 AND 5:30 


1946 


- Jan. 1, 2, 3 — An Outline of the Non-Fiction Film 











IN SEVILLE 
Produced by Pathé Fréres 


Early cameramen toured the globe to secure material 
such as this lively glimpse of street-life abroad. 


1909 


THE PATHE NEWSREEL 1917-1931 


Typical news coverage from Pathé’s beginnings 
onwards: 
Wilson signs declaration of War, 1917 
Suffragettes riot at White House, 1918 
Wilson speaks for treaty, 1919 
Maryland launched, 1920 
Destruction of home-made stills, 1920 
San Louis Obispo Oil Fire, 1926 
Valentino Funeral, 1926 
Sioux adopt Coolidge, 1926 
Joe Powers sits on flagpole, 1928 
Mussolini reviews troops, 1931 
Billy Sunday cures depression 1931 


Jan. 4, 5, 6 — Sources of Documentary 


KINO PRAVDA 
Directed by Dziga Vertov. 


1922 


Excerpts from a weekly newsreel devoted to events 
within the young Soviet Union. It interpreted news 
more freely than in Western newsreels and introduced 
important contributions to documentary theory. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 1927 


Produced by H. Bruce Woolf for New Era Films. 
Excerpt only. 


At this time England first and then Russia made many 
screen reenactments of their recent history. Such pic- 
tures strongly influenced future documentaries. This 
was one of several films of the war of 1914-18 made 
in England after the event, based on official film, 


THE PACIFIC PROBLEM 1934 
Produced by Marcel de Hubesch for Atlantic Films. 


Animated maps as aids to history teaching: the growth 
of Japanese aggression. 


THE STORY OF THE WHITE HOUSE 1936 
Characteristic short by The March of Time, a distinct 
variation of the newsreel which, since 1935, has com- 
bined old and new news-shots and studio-made re- 
enactions of current events to create a new kind of 
pictorial journalism. 


HIGH PLAIN 1943 
Produced by Julien Bryan and Jules Bucher in 
Bolivia for the office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 


A study of the ways of a Bolivian Indian community, 
far removed in style and content from the super- 
ficial travelogue. 


photographed at the front and reenacted by soldiers 
who had taken part in the actions depicted. Today its 
accuracy and undramatic style conflict with impres- 
sions derived from Hollywood war films like The 
Big Parade. 


NANOOK OF THE NORTH 1922 


Written, directed and photographed by Robert 
Flaherty for Revillon Fréres as an advertising film. 


Often regarded as the first documentary, it describes 
the ways in which an Eskimo of fifty years ago 
clothed, fed and housed his family. By going inside 
the life of the country, by his intimate and unconde- 
scending approach to the inhabitants, Flaherty set a 
new style for travel films. 
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THE COVERED WAGON 1923 
Directed by James Cruze, produced by Famous 
Players Lasky. 

This Western picture, made entirely on location with 

a cast that, except for the principals, consisted of 

non-actors, gave new realism to the romance of pio- 

neer days. 


BALLET MECANIQUE 1924 
Produced and directed by the painter, Fernand 


Léger. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD 
Directed by S. M. Eisenstein. 


1927 


Of this reconstruction of the events which culminated 
in the Russian Revolution, Paul Retha has written: 
“ . . it undertook the selection and presentation of 
actual events and persons, not for accurate historical 
description but for the expression of a definite view- 
point which conformed with a definite political regard 
for the affairs of 1917. Hence the omission of Protsky. 
Not only the simple forms of dramatic construction 
but the subtler observations of irony and caricature 
were employed . . . to persuade the spectater towards 
the desired acceptance of the facts. Hence the brilliant 
ironic characterization of Kerensky. This, you may 
say, is merely the result of propagandistic aim. It is. 


GRASS 1925 


Produced by Meriam Cooper and Ernest Schoedsack 
for Paramount Pictures. 


Flaherty’s Nanook had shown that travel films could 


MOANA 1926 


Directed and photographed by Robert Flaherty for 
Paramount Pictures. 


As in the earlier Nanook, Flaherty creates a poetic 
document by letting his camera dwell lovingly on a 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 


Directed by Alberto Cavalcanti. 


Jan. 7, 8, 9, 10 —Sources of Documentary 


Characteristic of the twenties was the European “art” 
film in which common objects, machinery and move- 
ment are seen as beautiful in themselves. 

From a close study of films as different as these two, 
the practitioners of the new school of English docu- 
mentary films drew both theory and example. In 
their pictures, machinery and men were to be seen 
in relation to a social pattern, and non-actors chosen 
to depict themselves — not figures in a romantic past. 


Jan. 11, 12, 13 — Sources of Documentary 


But it is also something more. It is creating a form 
of documentary approach which gives new meaning 
to familiar things.” 


THE BRIDGE 


Directed by Joris Ivens. 


1927 


This Dutch picture of the opening and closing of a 
bridge emphasizes not only the beauty but the function 
of machinery. An “art” film, it also betrays the in- 
fluence of the new Russian films of the period, 
especially of The Battleship Potemkin. Ivens was to 
become an important figure in American documentary 
with The Spanish Earth, Power and the Land. 

These two very different films provided new styles, 
new sources of inspiration for the documentary school. 


Jan. 14, 15, 16, 17 — Travel Films: New Style 


do more than show scenery or give the stay-at-home © 


spectator a sense of superiority over “natives.” Here 
the camera follows the migration of 50,000 nomads 
across central Persia in search of pasture for their 
flocks, and writes an epic of the struggle for existence. 


Jan. 18, 19, 20 — The Documentary Film 


simple community, portraying his own conception of 
their idyllic existence in some (perhaps imaginary) 


past. It was in reviewing this film for an American news- 


paper that John Grierson first introduced the term 
“documentary” to our language. 


Jan. 21, 22, 23, 24 — The Advance Guard 
1926-7 


In this impressionistic study of commonplace life 
in Paris, there is more than a hint of the social im- 
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plications of city life. Cavalcanti, a Brazilian, was Though less bitter than the foregoing, this city-poem 
later to join the documentary group in London. also casts a critical eye upon the contrasts of urban 


existence. It had considerable influenee on early 
BERLIN: THE SYMPHONY OF A 


documentary film-makers: incidentally it should be 
GREAT CITY 1927 of interest to students of German history. 


Directed by Walter Ruttman. 


| Jan. 25, 26, 27 — Travel Films: New Style 


CHANG 1927 as its cast.” It is evident that many scenes were in- 

troduced for the sake of thrills. But the affectionate 

Written and directed by Meriam Cooper and Ernest and intimate approach to the small family it makes 

Schoedsack for Paramount Pictures. known to us, as. well as the information the film pro- 

The men who made this picture in Siam described it vides and its authenticity, classified it as a legitimate 
as “a melodrama, with man, the jungle and wild animals document. This film had a world-wide success. 





Power and the Land: the record of a day in the life of a U. S. farm. 





Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31 — English Documentaries 


Feb. 1, 2, 3 — Social Comment: Travel 
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The British documentary film developed early in the 
1930’s under the leadership of John Grierson, originally 
a minister and scholar, who saw in the factual film 
a means of bridging the enormous gaps of compre- 
hension and sympathy in the complex society of our 
times. He and his group sought to bring alive to the 
citizen the services of government and industry by 
dramatizing them in terms of human values, and he 
daringly sought financial support from government 
and industry alike, creating the “sponsored film.” His 
group consistently used non-actors; and their films are 
often remarkable for the high quality of their music 
and sound effects. 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN 1933 


Produced by John Grierson and Robert Flaherty 
for the Empire Marketing Board. 


Flaherty joined the young documentary group in Lon- 
don as student and teacher. His film stresses the 
importance of craftsmanship in the machine age. 


GRANTON TRAWLER 1934 


Produced by John Grierson for the Empire Mar- 
keting Board, directed by Edgar Anstey, photo- 
graphed by John Grierson. 


This simple study of fishermen engaged in dragnet 
fishing off the coast of Scotland is one of the only 


LAND WITHOUT BREAD 


Directed by Luis Bunuel. 


A study of the district of Las Hurdes near the Portu- 
guese border of Spain. Cut off from the outside world, 
subsisting on the product of an exhausted soil, its 
inhabitants have been undernourished for centuries, 
live in sub-human conditions, and have developed no 
recognizable culture. Earliest of the films of its kind, 
haunting and beautiful despite its subject matter, this 
document by the director of the famed surrealist Chien 
Andalou indicated many of the future uses of film to 
provoke pity and indignation and extend anthropo- 
logical knowledge. 


1932 


EASTER ISLAND 1934 


Directed and photographed by John Ferno, music 
by Mauric Jaubert. 


The monolithic statues for which this remote island 


two films made by Grierson himself. It is important 
as an exercise in the photographic study of movement. 


CATCH OF THE SEASON 1937 


Ever since 1921 the “Secrets of Nature” biological 
films have been produced in England. Their patient 
photography — often in ultra-slow motion — by the late 
Percy Smith, the competent direction of Miss Mary 
Field, have rightly endeared these pictures to adult 
audiences as well as to schoolteachers and children. 


NIGHT MAIL 1936 


Produced by Basil Wright and Henry Watt for the 
General Post Office Film Unit, sound direction by 
Alberto Cavalcanti, music by Benjamin Britten. 


Night Mail brings out the human meaning behind the 
journey of the Postal Special from London to Glas. 
gow. By intimate observation of the postal workers at 
their jobs it pictures the dignity of labor, while the 
ending lyrically celebrates the meaning of mail to the 
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man in the street. Its use of sound and the commentary © 


in verse by W. H. Auden are famous. 


English documentary films, first introduced to the ‘ 


United States by the Museum of Modern Art, -have 
had considerable influence on American documentaries. 


is famed serve as a background for a study of its 
present-day inhabitants, inheritors of a forgotten cul- 
ture, dwelling in relapse and decay, many of them 
lepers. Both from the scientific and esthetic points of 
view, this broke new ground. Commentary in French. 


SONG OF CEYLON 1934-6 


Produced by John Grierson, directed by Basil © 


Wright, music by Walter Leigh. 


One of a series made for the Ceylon Tea Propaganda 
Board. Not an advertising film this is rightly re- 
garded as one of the masterpieces of the factual film. 
First consistent effort to use sound in counterpoint to 
visuals, its mounting contrast between what is heard 
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and what is seen, between Singhalese life today and — 


what it was before “civilization,” it achieves a uniquely 
rich and sensual impression. It is the most beautiful 
of all the films in this category. 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS 1935 


Produced by Realist Film Unit and the British 
Commercial Gas Association, directed by Arthur 
Elton and Edgar Anstey. 
In this pioneering film on the evils of urban housing 
and the remedies for it, the personal interview with 
unrehearsed dialogue was first used. The ultimate 
development of this method is brilliantly demonstrated 
in Rotha’s World of Plenty, 1943. 


ENOUGH TO EAT 1936 


Produced by Realist Film Unit and the Gas, Light 
& Coke Co., directed by Edgar Anstey, commentary 
spoken by Julian Huxley. 
This was the first film to explore the problem of 
nutrition. It exercised a direct influence on the national 
policy of Great Britain as later outlined to correct 
malnutrition. 


THE WEDDING OF PALO 1937 


Produced by Palladium Films, directed by Fried- 
rich Dalsheim and Knud Rasmussen, photographed 
by Hans Scheib. 


THE PLOW THAT BROKE THE PLAINS 1936 


Produced by the Resettlement Administration, 
directed and written by Pare Lorentz, photography 
by Paul Strand, Ralph Steiner, Leo T. Hurwitz, 
music by Virgil Thomson. 


A dramatic exposition of the social and economic 
history of the Great Plains, from the settlement of the 
prairies by cattlemen and farmers through the World 
War boom to drought and depression, with an epilogue 
of the New Deal’s effort to rehabilitate the Dust Bowl 
through soil conservation and resettlement. This 
famous film gave the initial impetus to the American 
documentary film movement, and established its 
director as an important film talent. 


Feb. 4, 5, 6, 7 — English Documentaries: Social Problems 


LINE TO TSCHIERVA HUT 1937 


Produced by the General Post Office Film Unit, 

London, and Pro Telefon, Zurich. Directed by 

Alberto Cavalcanti, music by Benjamin Britten. 
Stressing the importance of communications in modern 
society, this vivid yet economical film shows how tele- 
phone lines are carried through wild country to an 
outpost high in the Alps, providing its only link with 
the outside world. 


EASTERN VALLEY 1937 


Produced by Paul Rotha and Stuart Legg, Strand 
Film Co., for the Subsistence Production Scheme, 
directed by Donald Alexander. 
This film describes a cooperative run by the Society 
of Friends, in which Welshmen from idle mines and 
factories are given an opportunity to resume their 
ancestral occupation of farming. 


Feb. 8, 9, 10 — Travel and Anthropology 


A study of East Greenland Eskimos, this film has a 
story of sorts, but it is used merely because the court- 
ship formula provides an adequate medium for pre- 
senting the cultural pattern of a remote people. 


Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14 — American Documentaries 


THE RIVER 1937 
Produced by the Farm Security Administration. 
Written and directed by Pare Lorentz. Photographed 
by Willard Van Dyke, Stacey Woodard and Floyd 
Crosby. Music by Virgil Thomson. 


A panoramic story of the Mississippi River basin, of 
the vast industrial and agricultural expansion which 
led to its exploitation and ruin, and of the efforts now 
being made to control its floods by reforestation and 
the TVA. With a lyrical commentary now classic, this 
visualization of one of the most dramatic chapters 
in our history has come to be considered a masterpiece 
of the screen. 
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Feb. 15, 16, 17 — The Coming of War 








SPANISH A. B. C. 1938 


Produced by Ivor Montagu for the Progressive 
Film Institute. 


The educational reforms of the Spanish government 
between 1932 and 1938 aimed at the quick teaching of a 
population predominantly illiterate. This English film 
describes the establishment of many new schools, the 
teaching of civilians and of soldiers in the trenches, 
the preservation of art treasures, and the maintenance 
of evacuated children during the civil war. It also 
contrasts the educational aims of the Loyalist cause 
with the anti-education attitude of the Falangists. 





The Spanish Earth. 
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THE SPANISH EARTH 


Directed by Joris Ivens, photography by John 
Ferno, edited by Helen Van Dongen, commentary 
and narration by Ernest Hemingway, music arranged 
by Marc Blitzstein and Virgil Thomson. 


1937 


Made in and around Madrid, enacted by Spanish 
Loyalists living and fighting there, this fine and tragic 
yet somewhat formless picture is as moving as only 
the spectacle of history can be. With The 400,000,000, 
The River, The Plow, and The City, it formed the basis 
of the young American documentary film movement. 
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) Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21 — The Coming of War 


THE FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 1939 


Produced and directed by Joris Ivens and photo- 
graphed by Joris Ivens and John Ferno assisted by 
Robert Capa, edited by Helen Van Dongen, com- 
mentary written by Dudley Nichols and spoken by 
Frederic March, music by Hanns Eisler. 


Sponsored by the same group of Americans as was 
The Spanish Earth, made by the same unit of young 
Hollanders, this documentary of the heroic resistance 


THE CITY 1939 


Produced for the American Institute of Planners 
through Civic Films, Inc., directed by Ralph Steiner 
and Willard van Dyke, from a scenario by Pare 
Lorentz, music by Aaron Copland. 


A survey of the problem of planning community living 
in America. Three phases of city-building are dealt 
with: the New England township, centered round 
church, school, and store; the unplanned metropolis, 
with its by-products of slum and unnatural speed-up 
of daily routine; and the new decentralized community, 
planned for space and the segregation of work and 
play. The turmoil of the planless city and the spacious- 
ness of the small planned community are contrasted. 


CRISIS 1938 


Produced and directed by Herbert Kline, co- 
direction & photography by Alexander Hacken- 
schmied. 


Made in Czechoslovakia prior to and during the Nazi 
occupation of the Sudetenland, this unique docu- 
mentary shows the methods used to incite disorder in 
the country and furnish a pretext for its occupation 
by German troops. 


THE LAND 1941 


Produced by the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, directed by Robert 
Flaherty, photography by Irving Lerner, Douglas 
Baker, Floyd Crosby, Charles Herbert. Music com- 
posed by Richard Arnell, narration by Robert 
Flaherty. 









of the Chinese to Japanese aggression attempted to 
clarify the distant conflict for audiences in the United 
States. It shows the people’s retreat into the interior, 
their use of strategy and guerilla warfare when un- 
limited manpower and inhuman patience had to 
compensate for poor equipment. The film closes with 
scenes of one obscure battle, effectively bringing home 
to their future allies the nature and meaning of this 
nation’s resistance. 


Feb. 22, 23, 24 — Social Comment: Housing and Public Health 


THE LONDONERS 1939 


Produced by Realist Film Unit, directed by John 
Taylor. 


An elaborate reconstruction of 19th century London 
shows how the disorganization of city life finally 
impelled its citizens to create their own County Coun- 
cil and set to work to solve their problems. The work 
of modernizing police, fire, public health, education, 
and other services is linked to the directing activities 
of the Council itself, shown in session. The Londoners 
successfully dramatizes the part played by the in- 
dividual citizen in creating the multitudinous services 
which make city life livable. 


Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28 — The Coming of War 


The Land is the story of American agriculture during 
the depression years —a story of eroded land deserted 
by its farmers, of the increase of share-cropping and 
migrant labor, and of the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture to put the farmer back on the land and 
stabilize farm prices. Flaherty, master of the docu- 
mentary film, had never before made a picture in 


’ his own country but did not here (as he had done in 


arctic Canada or Samoa or Ireland) turn away from 
present problems to the pleasanter vision of a ro- 
mantic past. It is the least characteristic of: his films, 
but in the haunting scene of the aged Negro and the 
great bell outside a deserted mansion, his touch is 
evident. 
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March 1, 2, 3 — Social Comment: Public Health 


March 4, 5, 6, 7— A Review of Documentary Film Development 


March 8, 9, 10 — Films for Education 
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THE FIGHT FOR LIFE 1941 


Produced by the U. S. Film Service, written and 
directed by Pare Lorentz from the book by Paul 
de Kruif, photographed by Floyd Crosby, music 
by Louis Gruenberg. 


This sharply compassionate film is a study at once 
of poverty in our cities and of a maternity clinic in 
one of them, seen in dramatic terms of the mothers 
themselves and of the doctors who care for them. 


FILM AND REALITY 1939-41 


Produced by the National Film Library, London, 
extracts selected by Alberto Cavalcanti, assembled 
by Ernest Lindgren. 


Films for education have sometimes satisfied teachers 
or film lovers but seldom both— often they are 
acceptable academically but cinematically dull, so 
that movie-minded children tend to turn up their 
noses at them. Or, competent and brilliant as films 
and even as exposition, they fail to fit classroom re- 
quirements. 

This group of short and unusually pleasing pictures 
has been collected to suggest what happy results might 
accrue were the two factions to achieve joint sponsor- 
ship and arrive at harmonious cooperation. 


DIE STEINERNEN WUNDER VON 
NAUMBURG 1935 
Produced by Deutsche-Universal, directed by R. 
Bamberger and C. Oertel. 
The “feeling” of the sculptures and of the cathedral 
at Naumburg in Saxony is suggested by striking camera 
work and by music of Johann Sebastian Bach, played 
on the organ by Prof. Fritz Heitman. The film is 
primarily impressionist, it does not identify the 
sculptures nor describe the conditions under which 
they were made. 


VAN EYCK’S “ADORATION OF 
THE LAMB” 


Directed by André Cauvin. 


1937 


Here the camera is used as a magical eye for seeing 
and studying the detail of a painting, in this case the 
great 15th century Flemish masterpiece. 


Employing some actors as well as non-actors, largely 
shot silent with dialogue sequences and sound added 
later and filmed in the actual sites concerned, this” 
realistic film was not made without opposition nor 
has it been seen as widely or as often as it deserved, 
The sequence in which the young doctor walks through 
the city, troubled by the conditions about him, is par. 
ticularly notable, as are the music and sound effects™ 
throughout. 


history of documentary film by no means agrees 
with the views of eminent documentarians such a 
Paul Rotha and John Grierson, nor with that of the 


This detailed controversial account of the sources and 
Film Library, but it covers a wide territory. 
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LA LETTRE 1938 


Produced by Marcel de Hubsch for Atlantic Film, 

directed by Jean Mallon, music by Jean Wiener. 
The development of lettering from Roman capital 
through cursive to Renaissance and modern type: 4 
charming if not exact essay. 





THE TRANSFER OF POWER 1939 


Produced by Arthur Elton for the Petroleum Films 

Bureau. 
A brilliantly clear exposition of the historical develop 
ment of means of transferring power, from the simple 
lever through the wheel and pulley to the modem 
gear. Produced for an oil company, this film has be 
come noted for the imaginative parallel it draws be 
tween the progress of mechanical invention and the 
development of civilization at large. Diagrams are 
employed to simplify the technical intricacies. 


SWEENEY STEPS OUT 1944 


Produced by Film Associates, Inc., directed by 
Joseph Krumgold, edited by Henwar Rodakiewic:, 
narration by John Kieran. 
Though the young hero’s adventures take place it 
the Bronx Zoo, it is not nature study but courage and 
loyalty which he learns there. 
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COLD FRONT 1943 


Produced by Walt Disney Studios for the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy. 
One of a series of color cartoons dealing with aerology 
using animation and models but no animal or human 
figures, and typifying the best of the strictly educa- 
tional shorts made by Disney. 


Electrification 
POWER AND THE LAND 1940 


Produced by the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture, directed 
by Joris Ivens, photography by Floyd Crosby and 
Arthur Ornitz, commentary by Stephen Vincent 
Benet, music by Douglas Moore. 


The record of a day in the life of a U. S. 


farm, centering around the coming of electricity to 
rural districts and the human advantages it brings to 
farmers. Though the film argues for the setting-up of 
cooperatives, it is chiefly an emotional impression of 
farm life, of planting and harvest, of family relation- 
ships, of love for the land. Its characters are an actual 


family of the Middle West. 





From the moment of their accession to power, the 
Nazi leaders made energetic and continued use of 
film as a means to inspire, excite, control and delude 
their vast audiences. Psychologically adept, technically 
brilliant, their films were highly effective and remain 
as monuments to the early triumphs and ultimate 





CHICKEN LITTLE 1943 


Produced by Walt Disney Studios. 


A gay lesson on the folly and danger of spreading or 
believing wild rumors. 


March 11, 12, 13, 14 — Social Comment: Unemployment & Rural 


VALLEY TOWN 1940 


Produced jointly by the Educational Film Institute 
and Documentary Film Productions, Inc. Directed 
by Willard Van Dyke, photography by Roger Bar- 
low and Bob Churchill, edited by Irving Lerner, 
music by Marc Blitzstein. 


This study of technological unemployment, one of 
a series on the subject made for the Sloane Founda- 
tion, is remarkable for its incomparable photography, 
its original music and for its daring (though perhaps 
not wholly effective) use of soliloquy, even of sung 
soliloquy. A tragic view of an American industrial 
city in depression, like its English companion piece, 
Eastern Valley, it offers a partial solution to the bitter 
problem it examines. 


March 15, 16, 17 — The Coming of War: German Propaganda Films 


defeat of the Nazi system. They form a striking con- 
trast to the consciously truthful and far less elaborate 
“propaganda” films of their victors. 


Much of the footage in these and other Nazi pictures 
was supplied by the Museum of Modern Art from 
the archives of its Film Library to the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps, U. S. Navy, British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, etc., for use in documentary and counter-propa- 
ganda films and will be seen in subsequent items in 
this series. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE WILL 1934-6 


Produced by the Nazi Party, directed by Leni 
Riefenstahl. 
Brief version of the long, elaborate and impressive 
documentary film of the Nazi Party’s meetings and 
celebration at Nuremberg in 1934 in which Hitler, 
Hess, Goebbels, Himmler and other Nazi bigwigs 
were presented for admiration to the German people. 


PILOTS, GUNNERS, RADIO OPERATORS 1937 


Goering introduces a short film about the Luftwaffe. 
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March 18, 19, 20, 21 — The Coming of 


THE BAPTISM OF FIRE 1940 


A version in English, prepared in Germany, of the 
Nazi account of the conquest of Poland. Other versions 
were shown as warning to various European govern- 
ments. 


THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH 1940 


Produced by the March of Time, directed by Louis 
de Rochemont, edited by Lothar Wolff. 


Premonitions of world conflict had been frequent in 
the March of Time’s bi-weekly shorts, but now its 


NEWSREELS 1940 


An assortment of news items as issued under the 
control of the Propaganda Ministry. It includes scenes 
in conquered Paris and Hitler’s triumphant return to 
Berlin. 


War 


characteristic approach to current topics (in which 
actual newsreel is combined with reenactments) was 
directed towards a frankly alarmist, anti-isolationist 
feature-length film. At the time, this picture met with 
a rather adverse reception; belatedly it emerges as 
illuminating if occasionally wooden in treatment. 


March 22, 23, 24 — English Wartime Documentaries 


CHANNEL INCIDENT 1940 


Produced and directed by Anthony Asquith for 
the Ministry of Information. 


Re-enactment of a true incident in the evacuation of 
the Allied forces from Dunkirk. 


THEY ALSO SERVE 1940 


Produced by the Realist Film Unit for the Ministry 
of Information, directed by Ruby Grierson. 
The heroine of this simple and affecting study is an 
average housewife of England, whose dawn to dusk 
activities provide a backlog for the duties of soldiers 
and defense workers. 


TARGET FOR TONIGHT 1941 


Produced by Crown Film Unit with the coopera- 
tion of the Royal Air Force, directed by Harry 
W att. 


First of English documentaries to hit Broadway and 
wide theatrical distribution throughout the U. S., this 
to the American public was also the first film of World 
War II. Its impact was considerable. Howard Barnes 
writing in the N. Y. Herald Tribune in October, 1941, 
found it “difficult to review ... so honest and com- 
pelling a document of the immediate present . . . the 
film does more to explain what Englishmen are fighting 
for today and what sort of men they are than a bushel 
of dispatches, articles, books and lectures.” 


March 25, 26, 27, 28 — American Wartime Documentaries 
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_FELLOW AMERICANS 1942 


Produced by the Office of Emergency Management 
Film Unit, directed by Garson Kanin, narrated 
by James Stewart, music by Oscar Levant. 


The only elegy yet composed on celluloid, this incen- 
tive film is a tribute to those who fell in the war 
and, incidentally, a rare piece of Americana. 


AT THE FRONT IN NORTH AFRICA 
Produced by the U. S. Signal Corps. 
Blown up from 16mm, too long, with an excess of 
rather vapid commentary, this was nevertheless one 
of the first war films to bring back a glimpse of Amer- 
ican troops on a distant front. It is included here in 
order that the measure of progress from this time 
forward, through later color films like Memphis Belle 
and To the Shores of Iwo Jima, may be fully appre- 

ciated. 


1942 


POWER FOR DEFENSE 1941 


Produced by Arch Mercey for the National Defense 
Advisory Commission in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, photographed by Floyd 
Crosby and Carl Pryer. 
A description of the function of the T.V.A. as it 
was applied to defense industries, in the temperate 
style of earlier government-made documentaries. 


RING OF STEEL 1942 


Produced by Philip Martin Jr. for the Office of 
Emergency Management Film Unit, directed by 
Garson Kanin, commentary spoken by Spencer 
Tracy, music by Morton Gould. 
A tribute to the American soldiers who have protected 
our country since 1776. 
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March 29, 30, 31 — American Wartime Documentaries 


THE WORLD AT WAR 1943 


Produced and written by Samuel Spewack for the 
Office of the Coordinator of Government Films, 


music by Gail Kubik. 
A graphic story of the years 1931-41, from the Japanese 


DESERT VICTORY 1942-3 


Produced by the Army Film and Photographic Unit 
and the RAF Film Production Unit. Commentary 
by J. L. Hodson, music by William Alwyn. 


Before the American documentary film had quite 
learned how to adapt itself to wartime uses, this fine 
record of the triumphant 1300 mile chase of Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps from El Alamein to Tripoli by the 
British 8th Army, came along to celebrate a victory, 





invasion of Manchuria to the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
—the pattern of aggression in China, Ethiopia, Spain, 
Poland, Belgium, Holland and France. This film in- 
cludes footage not seen elsewhere and historical data 
not covered in other resumés of the kind, but it suffers 
from a lack of maps and diagrams. 


April 1, 2, 3, 4 — English Wartime Documentaries 


mark a turning point in the war, and spur on our 
own official film-makers to report back from the many 
fronts the thrilling facts of Allied combat. Exception- 
ally lucid as to the terrain and the action involved, 
the film also brought heme with a shock to the average 
civilian the reality, the human element, of battle. It 
was, perhaps, the best and the earliest vindication of 
the documentary film as the powerfully educational 
and inspiring force it can be. 


x. 
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The U. S. Army’s “Why We Fight’’ Series 


The “Why We Fight” series was produced by Colonel 
Frank Capra for the War Department in fulfillment 
of the belief that a man who knows who he is fighting, 
what led up to the conflict and what he is fighting for, 
makes the best kind of soldier. This series and related 
films like Your Job in Germany, Two Down and One 
to Go, formed part of an extensive production of in- 
formational and educational films. Together with the 


April 5, 6, 7 


April 8, 9, 10, 11 


April 12, 13, 14 
April 15, 16, 17, 18 
April 19, 20, 21 
April 22, 23, 24, 25 


April 26, 27, 28 — American Wartime Documentaries 


April 29, 30, May 1, 2— The Army-Navy Screen Magazine 


THE BATTLE OF SAN PIETRO 


Produced by the Army Pictorial Service, directed 

by Major John Huston, photographed by Captain 

Jules Buck and Signal Corps cameramen. 
The true reality of war, not only to the men engaged 
in combat but to the civilian population of the ground 
fought over, has not been more closely or more feelingly 
disclosed than here. The impact of the combat photog- 
raphy, so copiously covering action always within range 
of enemy fire, is reinforced by unemotional but highly 
expressive commentary. Made primarily as a report 
for soldiers, doubtless it was the special intimacy of 
this film, comparable to that of Ivens’ The Spanish 
Earth, and its candour about death, which accounted 
for the delay with which so eloquent and moving a 
subject was made public. 


That the fighting man in any area however isolated 
might be aware of the course of the war elsewhere; to 
keep him informed about events at home and abroad 
—from reminders of the factories and the workers 
that made the weapons he fought with, to glimpses of 
the Presidential election or the European concentra- 
tion camps — the bi-monthly Army-Navy screen maga- 
zine was created. At times it was the men themselves 


Army-Navy Screen Magazine and a wealth of “atti- 
tude-building” pictures like Welcome to Britain and 
Baptism of Fire, they represent the most carefully 
planned use of documentary to date in this country, 
On them and on their success are pinned many hopes 
for the future use of film in adult education and in the 
classroom. 


PRELUDE TO WAR 1943 
THE NAZIS STRIKE and DIVIDE AND CONQUER 1943 j 
THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 1943 | 
THE BATTLE OF CHINA 1944 
THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA 1943 
WAR COMES TO AMERICA 1945 
1945 THE NEGRO SOLDIER 1944 | 





of the Signal Corps. Music by the AAF Orchestra. 


A disarmingly simple account of the heroic participa 
tion of the Negro in this country’s many fights for free- 
dom since Revolutionary days. 


ARMY-NAVY SCREEN MAGAZINE 
NO. 65 1945 


One of the last of the bi-weekly newsreels produced 
for the exclusive use of the fighting man to inform 
him of world events, Allied progress and home news. 


Produced by the War Dept., Special Service Divi- 
sion, Army Service Forces, with the cooperation 


f 


in sequences showing home-town scenes, or famous 
personalities like Ernie Pyle and Jimmy Durante, or i: 
pretty girls. At times it was a desire to give informs ~ 
tion upon specific subjects which accounted for items” 
such as the excellent and exclusive interview with 

Edgar Hoover on the previously secret work of the i 
F. B. I. 


who dictated its content and controlled its tone, a3 | 
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The tone of the Screen Magazine is straight G.I., 
whether facts given by authorities in whom the men 
will believe (not anonymous know-alls) or in the 
lively vernacular of one like themselves, as in the 
hilarious dog story in Issue No. 10 (the first of these 


newsreels which in Army opinion really rang the 


bell). 


A special feature of these newsreels (so incomparably 
more interesting than those usually destined for mere 
civilians) were the cartoons —those introducing the 
unspeakable Snafu, and more complex ones, “A Few 
Quick Facts,” which in a companionable way put 
across instruction of practical value in a manner 
calculated to make it stick. The work on these cartoons 
was chiefly in the hands of Major Ted Geisel, better 
known as Dr. Seuss. 


The Army Navy Screen Magazine as a whole was pro- 
duced directly for the Army’s Information and Edu- 
cational Section by Colonel Leonard Spigelgass, Hol- 
lywood screen writer, with Brig. Gen. E. L. Munson as 
the controlling force of all Army film production. 


ARMY-NAVY SCREEN MAGAZINE 

ISSUE NO. 10 1945 
F.0.B. AMERICA shows the launching of the biggest 
dreadnought. BACK HOME tells how CDVO women 
write letters to the front for parents who cannot write 
English. I WAS THERE — Barney Rasofsky, welter- 
weight boxing champ tells of his part in the fight for 


WAR DEPARTMENT REPORT 1943 


Produced by the Presentation Division of OSS, 
directed by M/Sgt. Carl Marzani, script by David 
Zablodowsky, edited by Richard Lyford, music by 
Jack G. Eisenberg. 


REPORT FROM THE ALEUTIANS 1943 


Produced by the Signal Corps, distributed by the 
War Activities Committee through MGM. 


MEMPHIS BELLE 1944 


Produced by the War Department in cooperation 
with the AAF First Motion: Picture Unit, photo- 
graphed by 8th Air Force photographers and com- 
bat crew members, distributed by the War Activities 
Committee through Paramount. 





Guadalcanal. STRICTLY G.I. gives the training of an 
Army dog. In UNITED NATIONS the British King 
visits Malta to pay tribute to its people for their part 
in the war. 


ARMY-NAVY SCREEN MAGAZINE 
ISSUE NO. 22 1945 


In this issue we see G.I.’s standing sentry duty in an 
isolated Burma outpost. A FEW QUICK FACTS re- 
veals things you never knew until now about our Army, 
Navy, Air Force and our Allies. In EXTRA EDITION 
Quentin Reynolds talks about G.I. news and YANK 
magazine. 


ARMY-NAVY SCREEN MAGAZINE 
ISSUE NO. 42 * 1945 


J. Edgar Hoover explains the spy traps set in this 
country and South America by the FBI. Snafu has 
morale trouble, as he thinks his job in the Quartermas- 
ter Corps is unimportant. 


ARMY-NAVY SCREEN MAGAZINE 
ISSUE NO. 51 1945 


In a FEW QUICK FACTS Snafu traces the cause and 
effects of battle fear. NATURE OF THE ENEMY 
recalls how Lublin, Poland, was reduced to a city of 
ghosts and ruins. Texas’ contribution to the war effort 
is convincingly demonstrated in a report that shows why 
“America has never won a war without Texas.” 


May 3, 4, 5 — American Wartime Documentaries: Office of Strategic Services 


This incentive film gave the citizens of the United 
States a blunt account of the problems and progress of 
the war, making impressively clear the importance of 
the small, individual effort to the vast task of the 
Armed Services in a global conflict. Its facts and figures 
are gripping. 


May 6, 7, 8, 9 — American Wartime Documentaries 


THUNDERBOLT 1945 


Produced by the War Department in cooperation 
with the AAF First Motion Picture Unit. 


Through these three technicolor films it is possible to 
see the progress made in recording actual combat as 
the war. progressed. In the first, restrictions imposed 
by security regulations, as well as inexperience in this 
type of work, give an impression of coldness and dis- 
tance from the object. Greater skill, a greater wealth 
of footage and greater freedom make of the two later 
films (both produced under the supervision of Col. 
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William Wyler) a personal experience. Memphis Belle 
continued what England’s Target for Tonight had be- 
gun, bringing the experience of the airman home to 
civilians, at times with a directness which was shock- 
ing: so that theatres sometimes cut the pictures as here, 
where a wound is mentioned but not shown because 
this shot has been removed from the film. Only prints 


so mutilated were obtainable for these showings. 
Thunderbolt, completed after the end of the war, met 
with difficulty in getting itself shown at all, a deplora- 
ble state of affairs in view of the breath-taking account 
it gives of war in the Italian skies, and, incidentally, 
of the very direct concern of civilians with this new 
and formidable type of warfare. 


May 10, 11, 12 — American Wartime Documentaries: Army Air Forces 


May 13, 14, 15, 16 — English Wartime 


WINGS UP 1943 
Produced by the AAF First Motion Picture Unit, 
narration by Captain Clark Gable, distributed by 
OWI and by WAC through MGM. 


Made as an incentive to officer recruiting, this forth- 
right and revealing film gives first-hand insight into 
the rigorous training undergone by candidates and 
shows the surprisingly varied types of men involved. 


LISTEN TO BRITAIN 1942 
Produced by Ian Dalrymple for Crown Film Unit, 
directed by Humphrey Jennings and Stewart Mc- 
Allister. 

The very modesty and simplicity of this impressionistic 

portrait of a nation at war made it one of the best 

pieces of propaganda about England that has been sent 
abroad. It exemplifies, too, the care taken in English 
documentaries, since the earliest days, to explore the 
use of sound on the screen, whether directly-recorded 
natural speech, music, poetic commentary or the 
sounds of daily life. The natural genius for under- 
statement is perfectly expressed in the closing se- 
quence, with a lunchtime crowd (it casually includes 

Queen Elizabeth) listening to an orchestra of uni- 

formed musicians of the first order giving a concert, 

with Myra Hess at the piano, in the bare interior of 
the National Gallery. 


AAF REPORT 1944 
Produced by the AAF and OSS. 


A well-balanced and informative account of the growth 


on actual combat, including many striking photo- 
graphic records of aerial engagements. 








and development of the Army Air Forces with emphasis ! 


Documentaries 


THE LIBERATION OF ROME 
Produced by the U. S. Army Pictorial Service in 
collaboration with British Service Film Units. 

Like The True Glory a joint Anglo-American produc- 

tion, this covers the progress of the war in Europe for 

the nine months following the landing in Sicily. On a 

broader scale than The Battle of San Pietro it vividly 

records a progress which sometimes cost “a man a 

yard.” 


LIL! MARLENE 1944 
Produced by Crown Film Unit, directed by Hum- 
phrey Jennings. 

Stranger than fiction is the story of the song, “Lili 

Marlene,” retold here in a film about the peculiar uses 

of propaganda and counter-propaganda in wartime 

Europe. It uses a theatrical style unusual in English 

pictures but well suited to the subject. 


May 17, 18, 19 — American Wartime Documentaries 


20 


Here at two different levels are examples of training 
films of the “attitude building” variety (as distinct 
frorn the how-to-do-it type) so extensively and so suc- 
cessfully used by the Armed Forces. 


RESISTING ENEMY INTERROGATION 1944 
Produced by the AAF First Motion Picture Unit. 


A high degree of polish and a dramatic approach to 
the subject, in an adaptation of normal Hollywood 
style, are employed to put over a simple message. The 
psychological twists and pitfalls of the situation are 
intelligently explored and repetition employed to drive 


the message home in a subject exciting as any “enter- 
tainment” picture. 


BAPTISM OF FIRE 1943 
Produced by the Signal Corps for the Commanding 
General, Army Ground Forces. 


In a deliberate distortion and exaggeration of reality, 


1944 ; 


a 
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film is employed here to prepare men psychologically 
as well as physically for the experience of actual com: { 
bat, for its fears as well as its dangers. By request of | 
the War Department this film may be shown to adult © 
audiences only. ; 
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LAND AND LIVE IN THE JUNGLE 1944 
Produced by the AAF First Motion Picture Unit. 


Again a training film—directly instructional but also 
attitude-building—made with the special polish and 
Hollywood style characteristic of the Air Forces prod- 
uct. The balance is swung a little unfairly against the 


These six assorted shorts illustrate the variety of films 
drawn from all sorts of sources which were put out 
through the theatres and also on 16mm to another 
huge civilian public by the OWI. Particularly it illus- 
trates the enormous differences in style and in ap- 
proach between the genuine (if sometimes far from 
first-rate) documentaries so used and those shorts 
which were made by the Hollywood studios. The three 
studio pictures included are among the best of their 
kind: and it is at least evident that good intentions in- 
spired them. 


WAR TOWN 
Produced by OWI. 


How a typical war town (Mobile, Alabama) overflow- 
ing with defense workers solved its health and housing 
problems. 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY 


Produced by Warner Bros. Pictures. 


1943 


1944 


In the world of the future, an American family looks 
into their television-retroactor to see how Bing Crosby 
and Frank Sinatra helped put over the 5th War Loan. 


SKIRMISH ON THE HOME FRONT 1944 
Produced by Paramount Pictures Inc. for OW1. 


A lecture on economic stabilization, the need for price 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 1942 


Produced by Edgar Anstey for the Ministry of In- 
formation, directed by Grahame Tharp, diagrams 
by Francis Rodker. 


Here the total operation of the British Navy in Euro- 
pean waters is lucidly described. 


BROUGHT TO ACTION 1944 
Produced by OSS in cooperation with the USN. 


May 20, 21, 22, 23 — American War Documentaries: Army Air Forces 


stupid officer: but through this device, precept use- 
fully includes what not to do as well as what to do in 
a modern Robinson Crusoe’s dilemma. The Air Forces 
production unit made considerable study of audience 
reaction and of tests and analyses as a guide to the 
teaching methods employed in its pictures. 


May 24, 25, 26 — American Wartime Documentaries: OWI 


. control, purchase of war bonds and personal economy, 


is framed within a slightly incredible plot which 
dramatizes the problem as it affects Mr. Average today 
and in an imaginary future. Charles Brackett, ace Hol- 
lywood writer, gives the lecture which is illustrated 
with diagrams: Alan Ladd, Betty Hutton, William 
Bendix and Susan Hayward are the protagonists. 


HOW GOOD IS A GUN? 1944 
Produced by the Signal Corps. 

This excellent incentive film surveys the various 

sources of fire-power in a swift, noisy film addressed 

to munition workers. 


AMERICA’S HIDDEN WEAPON 1944 


Produced by Warner Bros. for OWI, directed by 
William McCann. 


A radio announcer tells how he interviewed farmers 
and victory gardeners to produce a report on their 
contribution to the war effort in a year during which 
they turned out the biggest food crop in the nation’s 
history. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE 
FIRING LINE 


Produced by Walt Disney. 


Minnie Mouse shows in her own way why it was nec- 
essary to save fat. 


1942 


May 27, 28, 29, 30 — Wartime Documentaries 


One of the best of incentive films, this combines combat 
photography from the U. S. Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Signal Corps and Army Air Forces. It covers 
the 2nd Battle of the Philippine Sea which crippled 
the Japanese Navy in October 1944, and makes an 
excellent account of the strategy employed and through 
the use of diagrams. 


ATTACK! THE BATTLE FOR NEW BRITAIN 1944 
Produced by the War Department. 
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May 31, June 1, 2 — International Exchange 


June 3, 4, 5, 6 — American Wartime Documentaries: Prosthesis & Psychiatr 


KNOW YOUR ALLY, BRITAIN 1944 


Produced by the Special Service Division, Army 

Service Forces, with the cooperation of the Signal 

Corps, music by the AAF Orchestra. 
Made to help the soldier “know and understand one 
of your Allies,” this was first of a series planned to 
“deal with the peoples beside whom we fight and with 
whom we stand or fall.” As a study of English mores, 
it sympathetieally explains Great Britain’s political 
role during the Munich era, the nature and problems 


SWINGING INTO STEP 


Produced by Army Pictorial Service. 


1944 


This training film, made with intelligent understand- 
ing of the psychological as well as the physical prob- 
lems of soldiers who have undergone amputation, gives 
a detailed and encouraging account of their training 
and rehabilitation. An interview with Seversky, him- 
self an amputee, closes this exceptionally interesting 
and unquestionably useful film. 


of the Empire and other topics debated by the average 
American. 


UNITED STATES 1945 
Produced by the Directorate of Army Kinematog- 
raphy for the War Office. 

Reversing the compliment in the foregoing, an Eng- 

lish film here explores and explains American ways 

and habits of thinking, American customs and pref- 


erences, for English audiences who seemingly have as | 


strange misunderstandings of us as we of them. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 1945 


Produced and directed by Major John Huston for 
Army Pictorial Service, script by Major Charles 
Kaufman, camerawork by Stanley Cortez. 
A study at close range of psychiatric procedure for 
psycho-neurotic soldiers. 


June 7, 8, 9 — American Wartime Documentaries: OWI Overseas 
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The Overseas Branch of the OWI was charged with 
providing films to be shown abroad which would 
represent the American way of life, and generally 
counteract enemy propaganda. Its films found a tone 
and tempo of their own. Since they were to be issued 
in many languages, the practice of shooting film silent 
then adding sound and voice was obligatory; it is a 
method which calls for careful balance and contrast 
between visuals and words and, therefore, for a clear 
story-line. Variety of treatment in successive films is 
also desirable. In all these respects, the OWI films 
have been successful: The Jeep was rightly quite dif- 
ferent in tone from Tuesday in November, and both 
from The Cummington Story. There is also a pleasant 
unpretentiousness, candour and an impeccable verac- 
ity about these shorts. 


A SALUTE TO FRANCE 1944 


Produced by Burgess Meredith with the assistance 
of the Army Pictorial Service and OSS, directed 
by Jean Renoir and Garson Kanin. 
it seems odd that we should explain the French to 
themselves, but this dramatization doubtless did much 
that was useful to recall and explain the course of 


events and the surge of feeling within France during 
the dark years of enemy occupation. The use of famous 
film actors rather than “plain people” accounts for an 
air of artifice unusual in official documentaries. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JEEP 1943 


Produced and written by Joseph Krumgold. 


One of the few humorous documentaries, a gem of 
straight-forward film-making and a bit of genuine 
Americana. 


TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER 1945 


Directed by John Houseman, music composed by 
Virgil Thomson. 


The electoral system explained in terms of people but 
elucidated by the simplest possible diagrams. 


THE TOWN 


Produced by Irving Lerner, directed by Josef von 
Sternberg. 


1944 


The eclectic architecture, mixed population, many re 


ligions, in fact the ordinary face of a typical American © 


town. 
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CAPITAL STORY 1945 
Produced and written by Irving Jacoby, directed 
by Henwar Rodakiewicz. 

Detective work, carried out by personnel of the U. S. 

Department of Health in its laboratories, traces the 

source of a harmful ingredient in a process employed 

in a shipbuilding yard, thus by this small instance 
making real the functions and services of a govern- 
ment agency to the nation and to the individual. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 1945 


Produced by Irving Lerner, directed by Alexander 
Hackenschmied. 


The extent and purpose of this great institution is 
clearly if somewhat solemnly defined, and much of 
its inner operation, its field work, its services to music 
and the fine arts as well as to literature and to the 
preservation of priceless records, are shown in action. 


Fury in the Pacific. 


June 10, 11, 12, 13 — American Wartime Documentaries: OWI Overseas 


THE CUMMINGTON STORY 1945 


Directed by Helen Grayson and Larry Madison, 
musical score by Aaron Copland. 


A real situation in a real New England town is re- 
enacted by the actual participants, and furnishes as 
unaffected and moving a sermon against insularity 
and intolerance as could well be imagined. Incidentally 
it provides an intimate portrait of life in rural America. 


A BETTER TOMORROW 1945 
Directed, edited by Alexander Hackensehmied. 


New York’s public school system, from grade to high, 
is reviewed here. It is made meaningful by its man- 
agement of a difficult if very human subject, for its 
concern is with the children themselves, with what 
learning means to them as future citizens. Thus a dry 
account of the system is avoided. The music by Alex 
North is especially delightful and apposite. 
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June 14, 15, 16 — Towards the Future 
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SAN FRANCISCO 1945 


Produced and directed by Willard Van Dyke for 
OWI Overseas Branch. 
The warmth and force of this study of a bygone but 
fateful conference well illustrates the difference be- 
tween newsreel, which presents the mere surface of 
events, and documentary which interprets or suggests 
their meaning. 


OUR NAVY AFTER THE WAR 1945 


Produced by the Photographic Science Laboratory 
for the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. 


An answer to the question: what do the commitments 





A single frame, greatly enlarged, of a South American landscape with a pepper in the foreground, from “The Bridge.” 


of the U. S. A. mean in terms of national defense and 
of U. N. O.? A new variety of animation is introduced 
to elucidate naval operations on a two-ocean scale. 


WORLD OF PLENTY 1945 


Produced by Paul Rotha for the Ministry of Infor. | 
mation, written by Eric Knight, diagrams by the 
Isotype Institute, music by William Alwyn. 
The novel approach and technique of this film on nu. 
trition, the natural voices that argue and discuss the # 
topic within its framework, its forthrightness and 
breadth of vision all combine to make this one of the 
most important documentaries made during the war. 
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June 17, 18, 19, 20 — American Wartime Documentaries: Office of the 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


THE BRIDGE 1944 


Produced by Documentary Film Productions, Inc., 
for the Foreign Policy Association, directed by 
Willard Van Dyke and Ben Maddow. 


A vivid study of the economics of South America, with 
particular reference to inter-trade relations between 
its countries and North America, and to the importance 
of communications and of aerial transportation to 
the hemisphere in the future. The brilliant photog- 
raphy, sincere truthfulness and workmanship of this 
film add much to its informative quality. 


EL AGENTE AGRONOMO 1945 


Produced by Julien Bryan and the Museum oy 
Modern Art for the CIAA. 


One of a series of five films showing life in one typi- 
cal Middle Western town, made for circulation in 
South America with the specific purpose of correcting 
the curious impressions of us which other peoples 
have derived. While this covers the work of a county 
agent who lives in the town, others touch upon edu- 
cation through a schoolmistress, industry through a 
factory craftsman, public health through a doctor, 
while the fifth picture gives an overview of the town 


June 21, 22, 23 — Towards the Future 


NAPLES IS A BATTLEFIELD 1944 
Produced by the British Army Film Unit and the 
RAF Film Production Unit. 


Here pictures of warfare form the background to the 
story of a town’s partial rehabilitation. 


HOUSING IN SCOTLAND . 1945 


Produced by Merlin for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, directed by Gilbert Gunn. 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY 1944 


Produced by Paul Rotha for the Ministry of In- 
formation, directed by Budge Cooper. 


With Stuart Legg as producer, and a staff as interna- 
tional as it is youthful, Canada with John Grierson as 
Film Commissioner since 1940 has taken a prominent 
place in the documentary field through its National 


as a whole. Julien Bryan’s films on South America 
for circulation in this country are well known: these 
are a reverse of that process, and consequently are 
available with Spanish or Portuguese commentary. 


THE GRAIN THAT BUILT A HEMISPHERE 1943 


Produced by the Walt Disney Studios. 
The romantic history and the life cycle of maize, 
simply and well told in color animation — an example 
of the non-humorous cartoons that Disney has made 
for government offices dyring the war, opening new 
possibilities in educational pictures. 


WATER, FRIEND OR ENEMY 1944 


Produced by the Walt Disney Studios. 
One of a series of deliberately simple but clear health 
films made for use in rural South America, this, be- 
cause it omits comic cartoon figures and concentrates 
on a simple message, seems particularly suited to its 
task. There is some question as to whether the warn- 
ing image of coffins would be understood by people 


* who fear sickness more than death, but the lesson 


about the right and wrong place for a well, about the 
necessity to boil water, is clarity itself. It should be 
useful in our own or any backward rural communities. 


It is remarkable that even before VE Day, work on 
these two films had been started and that British 
government-made films were again tackling problems 
such as housing and the related one of child delin- 
quency. Made primarily for domestic consumption and 
widely shown in Great Britain both in theatres and 
non-theatrically on 16mm, both of these are perfectly 
adapted to the uses of civic groups, housing authorities, 
forums and discussions in this country. We must re- 
gret that we ourselves have as yet made nothing as 
simply to the point, as fair, as illuminating as these 
and, indeed, that we have among new films nothing 
of the kind at all. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27 — Canadian Documentaries 


Film Board. It produces for consumption at home and 
abroad a large number of films annually, dealing with 
the nation’s art, science, social welfare, natural re- 
sources and localities but also with international affairs. 
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Among the most widely known of these films is the 
“World in Action” series now represented. Here an 
individual style — unornamented, objective and swift 
— has been developed for integrating visual and sound 
in a manner calculated to put across a complex mes- 
sage. It should be noted that these films are not given 
away free to the many theatres which show them (as 
American government-made documentaries and docu- 
mentaries generally are for the most part in this coun- 
try, though nowhere else) but that they operate on a 
straight commercial and competitive basis. Their 
widest distribution, however, is non-theatrically through 
the 16mm field. It will be seen that they are particularly 
suited for use in forums, debating societies and for 
adult or classroom groups studying current world 
affairs. 


GEOPOLITICS: HITLER’S PLAN FOR 
EMPIRE 1942 


With the use of animated maps combined with stock 
shots, this film illustrates the Nazi plan of conquest 





based on Karl Haushofer’s researches — the scheme of 
a world divided into two continents to be conquered by 
successive steps. 


WHEN ASIA SPEAKS 1944 


A review of new situations developed in the Far East 
and of the problems and potentialities there which so 
closely concern the United Nations. 


INSIDE FRANCE 1944 


A survey of the recent past and future of France — 
internal dissension, conquest and occupation, defiance 
and the Maquis against Vichy, and now new unity 
and hopes with victory. 


FOOD — SECRET OF THE PEACE 1945 


An analysis of nutrition as the chief problem facing 
the peacetime world, in a film which seems almost as 
confused as provocative. 


June 28, 29, 30 — American Wartime Dossmenturtes ) 


THE STORY OF BIG BEN 1944 
Produced by Pathe News Inc. for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, U.S. N. 

The life story of the aircraft carrier Franklin from the 

beginning of construction through to its death. 


WITH THE MARINES AT TARAWA 1944 
Produced by the U. S. Marine Corps. 
THE BATTLE FOR THE MARIANAS 1944 


Photographed by Marine Corps combat camera- 
men. Edited by Warner Brothers Studios for O. W. I. 


GUAM: | SAW IT HAPPEN 
Photographed by the late Damien Parer, famous 
Australian cameraman and Paramount News’ Pacific 
war correspondent. 


THE TRUE GLORY 1945 


Produced by the Office of War Information and 
the Ministry of Information, edited jointly by Carol 
Reed and Garson Kanin, photography by combat 
cameramen of the USA, Canada, France, Poland, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, Czecho-Slovakia, Nor- 
way, Great Britain. 

The vernacular of a polyglot Allied Army forms an 


FURY IN THE PACIFIC 1945 


Produced by U. S. Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 


By now the organization and training, the provision 
of adequate numbers of cameramen had already pro- 
gressed fast and far. Whereas the landings in North 
Africa had barely been recorded at all, those in Sicily 
better, in these three operations in the Pacific the 
war and the men fighting the war were fully and 
heroically covered. By now, too, the editing and phras- 
ing of narration had progressed: the commentator 
speaks as one of those present. In the last film par- 
ticularly with its tough tone, swift pace, its terrific 
shots (nine cameramen were wounded at one spot) 
combat is depicted with a dignity and force of ex- 
pression adequate to the historic occasion. 


July 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 — The Anglo-American Film 


integral part of The True Glory, a rough and rich 
cross-section of recent European and human history. 
The natural speech of the men, typifying those who 
wrote that history, enhances the message of the hun- 
dreds of battle pictures which compose the substance 
of the film. Blank verse, less effective but helpful as 
punctuation to mark the successive stages of the story, 
chimes in and, on yet a third level, the voice of General 








of Eisenhower lends authority or adds elucidation to the 
by § saga. The whole is a broad, eloquent canvas com- 
pressing and suggesting much more than the visible 


facts, and doing it in a manner possible only to the 
motion picture: nothing else has so fully sustained 
or recorded the heroic story from D day to VE day. 


4 July 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 — Masterpieces of Documentary 
TO THE SHORES OF IWO JIMA 1945 
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at WESTERN APPROACHES 1944 


Produced by Ian Dalrymple for Crown Film Unit, 
directed by Pat Jackson. 


The borderline between documentary and other films 
is not a definite one, and pictures such as The House 
on 92nd Street belong to both territories. Here the 
true story of twenty-four British sailors in a lifeboat 
who cunningly and courageously outwit an enemy 
U-boat is told as though it were fiction. Yet the action 
takes place at sea, not in a studio, and no professional 
actors are used. Highly dramatic, it is an excellent 
piece of picture making and may well point the way 
to a new style of production. 


Photographed in color by cameramen of the U. S. 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, edited by 
Warner Bros. 


This spectacularly beautiful and terrible film, by far 
the best and fullest record of a combined operation, 
can well stand as a tribute to the skill and courage of 
the cameramen in the armed forces and to the pro- 
ficiency in organization of those in charge of combat 
photography, which now as the war drew to a close 
was finally coordinated and controlled to give, in these 
last months, a full account of the full impact of 
modern warfare. 





Attack: the Battle for New Britain. 
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MUSEUM OF MODERN ART BULLETIN, DECEMBER 1945, Vol. Xill, No. 2 


EXHIBITIONS 


Useful Objects: Nov. 20-Jan. 6. The use of new ma- 
terials, developed during the war, and new uses of tra- 
ditional materials will be stressed. 


Museum of Modern Art Framed Reproductions: 
Nov. 27-Feb. 24. The Museum’s color reproductions in 
a variety of newly designed frames. 


Arts of the South Seas: Jan. 29-May 19. This largest 
and most representative exhibition ever held of the 
arts of the South Sea islands will present works from 
Australia, Melanesia, Polynesia and Micronesia, includ- 
ing many of the islands made poignantly familiar 
through the war years: Guadalcanal, Bougainville in 
the Solomon Islands, New Guinea, Truk, New Britain, 
the Gilbert and Caroline Islands, and the Marianas. 
Objects to be shown in their contiguous rather than 
their chronological relationship will include sculpture 
in stone, bone and wood, stamped and painted fabrics 
made of bark cloth and fibre, jewelry made of shell, 
carved details of ceremonial houses or temples, canoe 
ornaments, weapons, masks, large idols and ancestral 
figures. Directed by Rene d’Harnoncourt, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Ralph Linton, Professor of Anthropology, 
and Paul S. Wingert, Instructor in the Department 
of History of Art, both at Columbia University. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S GALLERY 


Creative Art by American Children: Jan. 15-Mar. 3. 
An exhibition prepared with the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship for Russia, to be sent to 
Russia after its preliminary showing at the Museum. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FELLOWSHIP 


The Museum announces what is, so far as is known, the 
first Fellowship devoted exclusively to photography. 
It will consist of $1000 to be awarded upon applications 
submitted before February 1, 1946 and made on the 
basis of the merit of the project and of the candidate’s 
past work. The Fellowship is given to enable the suc- 
cessful candidate to carry out an original project in 
creative photography or in specific research in the his- 
tory and esthetics of photography. 


Beaumont Newhall, Curator of Photography, who has 
returned to that department after three years’ overseas 
service with the Army Air Forces, says, “Not only do 
we hope that this Fellowship will enable some photog- 
rapher or student to carry out a cherished project and 
produce distinguished work—we also hope that 
through the submission of work from all over the 
country we shall become acquainted with many workers 
we have not known before. We are looking forward to 
this opportunity to increase our contacts with little- 
known workers both in creative photography and in 
allied fields of research and study.” 


Address applications to the Curator of Photography. 


The letter should contain a detailed statement of the 
candidate’s record and a statement of his project. 


Accompanying the letter should be examples of the can- 
didate’s work — from twelve to twenty-five photographs 
or completed work in the history or esthetics of 
photography. Announcement of the award, to be made 
by a board of three selectors appointed by the Museum, 
will be made in April 1946. The Museum reserves the 
right to exhibit the work done under the Fellowship. 


STAGE DESIGNS BY JOAN JUNYER 


Because the summer BULLETIN was devoted to “To- 
morrow’s Small House,” space requirements eliminated 
mention of the exhibition by the Catalonian painter 
of Three-Dimensional Stage Projects sponsored by the 
Department of Dance and Theatre Design from July 11 
to September 16. Emily Genauer in the New York 
W orld-Telegram commented on the exhibition as fol- 
lows: “Junyer rejects the backdrop painted on flats, 
drops and wings with traditional picture perspective. 
He conceives the stage as ‘dramatized space, rather 
than as a framed painting. So, using color, light and 
structure, he conceives a three-dimensional form. 


“The dancers, instead of making their entrances and 
exits from the wings, appear and vanish into the depths 
of various sculptural shapes and panels projecting onto 
the stage. 


“The dancers themselves, instead of wearing costumes 
that, however imaginative per se, are still essentially 
conventional, wear,tights that are broken up into vari- 
ous color areas and patterns so conceived that the 
actual volume of the body appears to change as the 
dancers move about in different positions. 


“For instance, two dancers in one of his sketches create 
the effect of a complete fusion, the interlaced bodies 
melting into one illusory whole. When they separate, 
each costume is dramatic in its own right. The effect of 
all this is to project and extend the dance movement 
beyond the anatomical limitations of the actual body. 


“It’s a most difficult thing to explain, but, as suggested 
in Junyer’s designs at the museum, it is an approach 
with infinite possibilities. It is so vital and original as 
to make most present-day ballet decor and costume 
design seem as old-hat in comparison with these new 
things as realistic illustrations are when compared with 
abstract art.” 


SWAN - SONG 


The Museum’s Armed Services Program, set up as a 
wartime activity, was terminated on October Ist. Insti- 
tuted in the spring of 1942 to (1) provide facilities and 
materials for soldier artists (2) make use of the talent 
of American artists for therapeutic work among dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors (3) make the Museum’s 
facilities available for entertainment of men in the 
armed services and merchant navies of the Allied 
Nations, the program far exceeded its initial aims and 
may be considered a gratifying success. The Board of 
Trustees wishes to express its thanks to the Committee 
and the many members and friends of the Museum 
whose generous contributions made this effort possible. 











